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% ‘Bopn Bangdon. 


Original. 


The distinguished patriot and statesman 
whose name is prefixed to this article, was, 
like most of the heroes of our revolutionary 
struggle, bora of humble parentage. His 
grandfather, Tobias Langdon{ot Portsmouth, 
supposed to have been the son of Tobias | 
Langdon, who was a citizen of New Hamp- 
shire in 1662, married Mary Hubbard, 16 
Nov., 1686, and had six sons. John Lang- 
don, the youngest of these, was born 2 
May, 1704, and dwelt about three miles from i 
the compact part of Portsmouth, at a place |, 
called Sagamore’s creek. He was an in-|| 
dustrious man, and a respectable farmer, and | 
was father of the subject of this article. 

Joun Lanapon was born in 1740, and re-|, 
ecived his education at the public grammar- || 
school taught by the celebrated instructor, 
Major Samuel Hale. From school, he en- | 
tered the counting house of that accomplish- 1 
ed merchant, Hon. Daniel Rindge, and || 
made himself thoroughly acquainted with! 
mercantile transactions. After serving out| 
his apprenticeship in this situation, he enter- | 
ed upon a seafaring life, and followed that 
business, till it was interrupted by the com-| 
mencement of the troubles between this| 
country and Great Britain. He took such), 
a conspicuous and active part in the oppo- 
sition of the colonies, that he was soon re- 
cognized as the leader of the ‘ sons of liber- 
ty,’in’ New Hampshire. In the fall of| 
1774, he, with John Sullivan, was a leader | 
of the party which forcibly removed the || 
powder and stores from the king’s fort at) 
New Castle. Knowing that the exporta-| 
tion of military stores to the cclonies had 
been forbidden by the kizg in council, and 
aship of war being daily expected from 
Boston to take possession of the fort, he 
collected, with great secrecy, a large body | 
of men, who, to use the words of Governor | 
Wentworth’s proclamation, ‘ did, in the day 
time of the 14th, and inthe night of the 15th | 
of this instant December, in the most dar-| 
ing and rebellious manner, invest, attack, | 
and forcibly enter into his majesty’s castle | 
William and Mary in this province, and} 
overpowering and confining the captain and || 
garrison, did, besides committing many trea- 
sonable insults and outrages, break open the 
magazine of said castle and plunder it of a- 
bove one hundred barrels of gunpowder, 
with upwards of sixty stand of small arms, 
and did also force from the ramparts of said 
castle and carry off sixteen pieces of can- 
non, and other military stores, in open hos- 
iilityand direct oppugnation of his majesty’s 
government and in the most atrocious con- 
tempt of his crown and dignity, &c.” This 
was in December, 1774; the Battle of Lex- 
ington was not fought till several months af- 











| presiding officer, he was selected to fill the 


‘uated, and the British army, under Bur- 


ter. Major Pitcairn was not then the first 
British dignitary who called the Americans 
in arms, rebels, nor was that battle the first 
instance in which our ancestors acted ‘ in 
open hostility and direct oppugnation of his 
majesty’s government.’ It was indeed a 
bold and daring act, an act which might 
have been attended with serious consequen- 
ces, had the struggle for liberty been short 
and unsuccessful, and had not this minor act 
inopen defiance of government been over- 
looked in contemplation of more serious dif- 
ficulties. In the spring of 1775, Langdon, 
and his compatriot, Major Sullivan, were 
chosen delegates to the general Congress, 
and attended the session of that body which 
met at Philadelphia on the 18th of May.— 
In January 1776, he was re-appointed to the 
same office, but was not present at the time 
of the adoption of the declaration of Inde- 
pendence. He commanded an independent 
company of cadets soon after the commence- 
ment of the war, was at Bennington as a 
volunteer at the capture of Burgoyne, and 
at Rhode Island with a portion of his com- 
pany at the time the British troops were in} 
possession of the Island, and when General| 
Sullivan brought off the American troops.— 
He was elected to represent his native town 
in the General Assembly in 1776 and 1777 
and was chosen speaker both those years. — 
His popularity with the citizens of Ports-| 
mouth and throughout the state was un-| 
bounded, and he made such a use of it as’ 
most effectually advanced the righteous) 
cause in which he had engaged. He was 
appointed a justice of the court of common| 
pleas in 1776, and held the office till April 
1777, when he resigned. In 1777, he was! 





again chosen representative, and held that} 


office by successive elections till 1782. So! 
great was his impartiality and dignity as| 


speaker’s chair throughout the whole period. 
It was in 1777, that Ticonderoga was evac- 


goyne advanced into the heart of the coun- 
try. The greatest consternation prevailed| 
in the frontiertowns and exposed places, es-| 
pecially in Vermont and New Hampshire. 
The committee of safety of the former state, 
then the N.H.Grants,wrote to the committee 
of N. Hampshire for troops to come to their 
aid, stating, that without assistance, they 


lfor the service of the state. 





| should be obliged to flee across the river for 
safety. The Assembly which had just ad- 
|journed was immediately convened. At 
| first the members seemed overwhelmed with 
the unfortunate state of affairs; there was 
| po public credit; there were no means of 
raising troops, or providing for their subsis- 
tance. It was then that their speaker, John 
Langdon, came forward, and with all the 
energetic zeal which the emergency inspir- 
ed, urged them to the performance of their 
duty. Said he, ‘‘I have three thousand 











dollars in hard money; I will pledge my 


plate for three thousand more; I have sev- 
‘enty hogsheads of Tobago rum, which I 
iwill sell for the most Ican get. All these are 
If we repulse 
ithe enemy, I may be repaid; if we do not, 
‘the property will be of no value to me. Our 
jold friend Stark shall take command of the 
‘expedition, and he, who so nobly sustained 
‘the honor of the state at Bunker Hill, will 


icheck the progress of Gen. Burgoyne.” — 


‘These sentiments infused new life into the 


‘Assembly. ‘The necessary provisions were 


in three days made for raising and support- 
ing the expedition; Stark was placed at its 
head; Langdon showed his sincerity by 


‘marching himself as a volunteer; and the 


victory at Bennington, achieved by these 


very troops, sealed the fate of the British 


General. In 1778, he was app: inted con- 
tinental agent for New Hampshire, and in 


/1781, under the authority of Congress, su- 


perintended the building of the America, a 
seventy-four, and the first line-of-battle ship 
ever launched in this country. He was 
also, in 1780, a commissioner to raise men 
and procure provisions for the army, and in 
1783, on the 13th of June, he was again ap- 
pointed a delegate to the continental Con- 
gress. In 1784,and 1785, he was chosen a 
imember of the Senate of New Hampshire. 
In the latter year, on the resignation of 
Meshech Weare, clarum et venerabile nomen, 
he was elected President of the State, in 
‘which oflice he was, the next year, succeed- 
ed by Gen.“Sullivan, and was himself again 
‘chosen a delegate to Congress. 

| In 1787, John Langdon and Nicholas 
Gilman were chosen delegates to the con- 
vention, whose deliberations resulted in the 
formation of our present National Constitu- 
tion. In March, 1788, he was again cho- 
‘sen a member of the House of Representa- 
tives, and, as usual, was placed in the spea- 
ker’s chair, but, on counting the votes for 
President of the State, he was declared du-. 
‘ly elected to that office. In November of 
ithe same year, he was chosen a member of 
‘the first Senate of the United States, with 
Hon. Paine Wingate as his colleague.— 
He, in consequence, resigned the chief 
‘magistracy of the State, the duties of that 
office, throughout the remainder ofthe polit- 
‘ical year, being performed by the Hon. 
‘John Pickering, senior senator. He took 
his seat in the Senate at New York, at the 
‘commencement of its session, and was im- 
mediately chosen President pro tem. of that 
ibody, of which Schuyler, King, Morris, 
Carroll, and Lee, were members. In this 
capacity, he presided at the inauguration of 
| Washington, and was before that event the 
‘acting Chief Magistrate of the Union. In 
|1794, having served out a. full term of six 
years, he was again re-elected, and filled the 
‘office another term. On the first division 
(into parties, Goy. Langdon joined the Re- 
publicans; in the Senate he was opposed to 
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the funding system, to Jay's treaty and to 
all the distinctive measures of the Federal- 
ists, and was ever alter a prominent and ef- 
ficient member of the Anti-federal party.— 
At the expiration of his second term in 1801, 
the State being in the hands of his political 
opponents, he was permitted to retire to 


determination ‘to retire from public life, and 
Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts was nom- 
inated in his stead, and, as the Republican 
party had a large majority, was, of course, 
elected. Although strenuously urged by 


don, however, declined, having formed a 


his political friends to remain as their can- 


Mope. To FA. 


Original. 


When winter approaches with cold freezing 
breath, 

And desolate nature reminds us of death, 

Hlow hopes cling around us, of summer’s re- 





private life and Hon, James Sheafe of Ports- || didate for Governor, he as strenuously re- turn, 
mouth, a leading Federalist, was chosen his || fused, and having been, almost without in- Of green forest leaves, and the swallow’s so- 
successor in the Senate. His fellow towns- || termission, from 1775 to 1812, a period of journ. 

Hope, hope—sweet, sweet hope, | 


men, however, immediately sent him as 
their representative to the General Court, 
which office he held for four successive 
years till 1806. In two of those’years, 1804 
and 1805, he was again placed in the speak- 
er’s chair. In 1801, on the accession of his 


friend Mr. Jefferson to the chief magistracy | 
of the Union, Governor Langdon was stren- | 


thirty-six years, in public office, he finally 
retired to private life. 

Gov. Langdon was the intimate friend and 
correspondent of the greatest statesman, 
the world has produced, the immortal Jeffer- 
‘son. The latter, in a letter to him, dated 
|March 5, 1810, speaks as follows; ‘* Your 
letter, my dear friend, comes like the re- 








The soul’s firmest stay and -best anchor is 
hope. 
When sad recollection of joys passed away, 
Discolors the mind as diay twilight the day, 
‘Fhe hope how eonsoling that friends will yer 
meet, 
Their errors forgive and their pleasures repeat. 
Hope, hope—Ke, 








uously urged to accept the important office | treshing dews of the evening on a thirsty || When sickness oppresses, misfortunes befal, ' 
of Secretary of the Navy, for which he was | soil. It recalls ancient as well as recent || Our bodies decay, or possessions grow small, 
well qualified by his intimate and practical | recollections very dear to my heart. For |; How frequently then do our hopes bring relief, 
knowledge of maritime affairs. He, howev- || five and thirty years, we have walked to- | Assuage half our paw, and dispel all our grief. 
ever, positively declined, believing that his | gether through a land of tribulations. Yet || Hope, hope—&e, 
talents and influence might be exerted much ||those have passed away, and so I trust will When absent from all the endearments of home, 
more to the advantage of the republican || these of the present day. The toryism with 1 aes ke: Poly the loved scenes of childhood we 
cause in the political regeneration of his||which we struggled in °77, diflered but in || row erateful the hope that we may have found 
own state, than in a situation as a member |; name from the federalism of ’99, with which ene 
of the General Government. He was zeal-|| we struggled also; and the Anglicism of}! Whose hearts can’t forget us—who’ll ne’er be- 
ously supported by his political friends for | 1808, against which we are now struggling, come foes. 4 
the Gubernatorial chair in 1802, 1803 andj is but the same thing still, in another form. Hope, hope—e. 
1804, though each time unsuccessfully.— || It is a longing for a King, and an English —=— 
The federalists had had for years the pos- ! King, rather than any other. This is the | Te Study of the Ancient Classics,--No. 2. : 
5 session of all the offices of government, all || true source of their sorrows and wailings.” Oviginal. i 
the presses but one were-adyoeates of their|| Governor Langdon was a professor of re- ae : 
cause; their Governor, J. T. Gilman, was /|ligion, and was zealously attached to the The first advantage derived by the student, * 
an excellent man, and for several years had ‘ichurch of which he was a member. He || from.the study of the ancient classics, is a 
been elected without any organized opposi- \ was liberal, though not lavish in his expen- || knowledge of antiquity ; of the history, the 
tion. The zealous efforts of their oppon-||ditures; was of social disposition, and culti- | manners and customs of the ancients. From 
ents, their own diminished majorities, and || vated the society of good and intelligent || them, be learnsthe events of ancient times; 
the popularity of Gov. Langdom, aroused |/men. In his manners, he was polite and |) he learnsthe moral causes which led to the 
the federalists from their lethargy, but too || pleasing, in his carriage, easy and almost | rise, progress and decline of empires; the 
late for their political salvation. In 1805, || graceful. He was remarkably well calcu- || state ofthe sciences ; the progress of the hu- 
the government of the State was changed in| lated to gain and to retain public esteem, || man mind in the acquisition of useful knowl- 
eyery department, and Langdon was clevted | and although, as a leader of a party and oc- || edge; the degree of advancement in the arts, 
Governor. He was re-elected the three |) cupying high public stations in times of great || and the degrading system of morality then fol- 
succeeding years without any organized op- | excitement, he was assailed with all the vir- || lowed, compared with that introduced by the 
position and gave, apparently, entire satis- || ulence of party rancour, yet, at the time of || founder of Christianity. He is taught to 
faction to all classes of people. In 1808, || his death he was more popular than any oth- || connect these things with the real causes 
the Federalists began to rally their forces; || er man in the state. Considering the great || which produced them, and is presented with 
it was the memorable era of the Embargo, || excellence of his private character, his in- |! sufficient data on which to ground a compari- 
a measure, the disadvantages of which were | tellectual, moral and religious worth, and || son of the effects of heathenism and a more 
felt with peculiar force in the Eastern states || the nature of the public services he has ren- || enlightened religion, onthe character and 
and which was in this section of the Union) dered, it is with the greatest propriety that || morals of a nation. The only medium 
very generally unpopular; party feeling, he has been termed the Wasnineron of || through which this knowledge can be ac- 
every where prevailed and displayed itself}; \}ew Hampshire. quired, except by the study of the classics j 
in bitter and rencorous personal ties; the|, Ee had been-troubled with paralytic af- || themselves, is with the aid of translations; 
public mind was wrought into a state of ex- |, feclions for several years previous to his || poor imitations of that which is inimitable. ; 
citement hitherto unequalied; and ‘he Fec-)| decease, sunk into a gradual decline, and || We. say inimitable, because the spirit and 
eralists took advantage of these circumstan-| died at Portsmouth N. E., where he had || beauty of the Greek and Latin language can ¥ 
ces to ensure their own political ascendancy. | always resided, on the 18th of September || never be conveyed in a modern dress; and 
Their candidate, Judge Smith of Exeter, || 1819, aged 79. At the funeral, military || what is a more important consideration, be- 
was elected by a very small majoriiy, and a|| honors were performed by the battalion of || cause many expressions, nay, even single 
corresponding change was effected in the |\the United States troops under Col, Wal- || words in those tongues, often involve in their 
other departments of the government.—But ! bach; minute guns were fired. daring the || formation, a key to important scraps in the 
this state of things was not long to contin- || procession; the forts, navy-yard and ship- || history of mind, of the advancement of the 
ue, In 1810 and 1811, Goversor Langdon |! ping displayed their colors at half mast, and || arts, and the gradual increase of knowledge. ; 
was elected by a small majority over Judge || every mark of respect was paid, that.was || This truth, although it may be unintelligible 6 
Smith, who was no longer supported by the |! due to so distinguished a citizen. to one unacquainted with the languages in 
Federalisis for that office. In 18/1, the]| —— | question, will be readily appreciated by those 
Congressional Republican Convention met || Two gentlemen going out to sea on arough || who understand them. 
at Washington,and,with singular unauimity, |} day, one said to the other, we shall certain- But again; we believe, that translations 
nominated John Langdon for the Vice-Pres-|| ly be sick ; a third replied, that would be a || would be of little avail.in preserving unim- 
idency of the United States. Gov, Lang-t! vast heaving. paired the knowledge of antiquity, even. so. 
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far as they can express that knowledge. 
We think so, because we believe there would 
be no inducement to the student to attend to 
these studies. Not being presented to his 
attention in the garb of antiquity, nor cloth- 
ed with the fascinations which are thrown 
around classical learning, such translations 
of ancient works would not present such at- 
tractions to his mind, as would works on 
modern history, and the consequence would 
be, they would be utterly neglected. Who 
of those unlearned in the ancient languages, 
was ever known tomnake a translation of the 
commentaries of Cesar,his daily companion? 
yet Henry the 4th and Lewis the 14th were 
never without the original, The facts in 
the case, and every day’s experience war- 
rant the inference,that our knowledge of an- 
tiquity, its history, manners, customs, mor- 
als, religion, arts and sciences, would be en- 
tirely lost, were it not for the study of the 
ancient classics in our schools and colleges; 
and that the moral lessons conveyed in the 
events there related would be wanting to the 
world, should this be abolished from our 
seminaries of learning. 


Culture of Silk. No. 3. 


Original. 


Many people suppose if they engage in 
silk culture, they must give up every thing 
else, must commence on a large scale and 
make a business of it. This is not the true 
policy. It will not warrant the investment of 
capital, because there is no profit the first or 
second year; we can gather leaves in four- 
teen months from the seed, but only to feed 
a few hundred worms, to take lessons in the 
art, to acquire a knowledge of the habits of 
the animal and the mode of raising them to 
the best advantage. Leaves so young do 
not produce strong silk. If you were 
thoroughly versed inthe process therefore, 
it would be bad policy to keep a large num- 
berat first. In every family there should be 
some employment, considered as a diversion 
or relaxation from labor; and as ornamental 
gardening is not much in fashion, there be- 
ing nothing of what is called profil attached 
to it, silk cu!ture might be introduced asa 
substitute, uniting pleasure and profit. If a 
parent wishes to provide for a son or daugh- 
ter, let him appropriate an acre of mulberry 
trees to each, and he may relieve himself from 
all anxiety in regard to their future support, 
and his own also, if he wiil use the same 
ways and means. Instead of the useless 
poplars, which were scattered over the coun- 
try twenty or thirty years ago, which have 
not the merit even of furnishing a shade, 
and which appear handsome only to children; 
ifthe mulberry, combining both beauty and 
utility, had been set out in equal profusion, a 
vast fund ofwealth would have been at the 
disposal of the people of this state, a bank, 
if you please, whose charter would be re- 
newed by every returning summer; no bills 
counterfeited, no drafts protested. - 

_ In the third line from the close of No.2. 
in the paper of last week, the words ‘“‘even 
primhing”’ were inserted by mistake. 
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XE X were a Cpils. 
Original. 


IfT were a child I'd sport and play, 
I'd rove through the wdods and fields; 
I'd pluck the earliest flowers of May, 
And drink the sweets they yield, 


I'd sit by the side of the babbling brook, 
As the zephyrs passed along; 

I'd hide in the alders’ shady nook, 
Aud mock the red-breast’s song. 





I’d find where the painted rainbows rise, 
And chase them from morn till noon; 
By night I’d watch at the foot of the skies, 

And eatch the rising meon. 


I’°d seek where the sweetest wild flowers blow; 
I’d find where the streamlets run; 

In the meadows I'd find where the fox-gloves 
The tall wild grass among. [ grow; 





' 
I'd make me wings to fly in the air; 
I'd rise at the break of day, 
And catch the larks that were singing there; 
And drive the hawks away. 


I'd build me a boat, a jolly boat, 
As light as the lightest feather; 
And on the dancing waves I'd float 
In the bright and sunny weather. 


If i were a child how sweet "would be 
To prattle and laugh and play; [knee, 
Then at eve to be rocked on my mother's 
And sleep my cares away. 
Wasurneron, v. c. Dec. 9, 1834. M. 








Original Momn, 


Written for the Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society of | 
Concord, and sung at their Annual meeting, Christ- | 
mas day, 1834. 


By Alonzo Lewis, Esq. 
Arr Misstonary Hymn. 


O God! when o’er the ocean 
Oar gallant Fathers came, 
They lit, in proud devotion, 
Bright Freedom’s holy flame! 
And shall this land of glory, 
Blood-watered by the brave, 
Be only known in story, 
The Region of the Siave ! 


II. 
Ye Mothers, Wives, and Danghters, 
Of noble Freemen, rise! 
View bleeding Afric’s slaughters, 
And hear her children’s cries! 
*Tis Woman's voice bewailing 
The cruel bond she wears! 
A Sister’s limbs are failing 
Beneath the stripes she bears. 


Til. 
While o’er each heathen nation 
The light of Merey smiles, 
And tidings of salvation 
Float o’er the Ocean Isles; 
Shall we each blessing sharing 
Whigh Heaven to man bestows, 
See haman hearts despairing, 
And not regard their woes? 


IV. 
On this blest Day of Christians; 
This Festival of Love! 
Which brought to our assistance 
A Saviour from above! 
Oh let ** good will”? appeari 
In our warm prayers, rev: 
The news to Slaves most cheering, 
That we have hearts to feel! ‘ 





Sell- Rove. 


Original, 





‘Love thy neighbor as thyself’’ says the 
Seripture; ‘‘No 1 can’t,” says the sceptic, 
‘it is not human nature.” Which is cor- 
rect? Was our Saviour mistaken, when he 
directed us to extend the same feelings to 
others as to ourselves? when he told us to 
do unto others os we would that others 
should do unto us? Or is the doubter cor- 
rect, the man who conceives a compliance 
with such a requisition to be impossible? 
Let us consider the matter a little. The 
child in its very infancy even, is taught to 
consider his own welfare, without regard to 
its effect on others. The principle is car- 
ried through life. Real, enhghtened benev- 
olence enters not into the training of the 
child nor the education of the youth, and, 
amidst all the modern theories for improv- 
ing the existing system of education, this is 
not considered as an essential particu- 
lar. The whole system in its theory, and 
the whole effect of the system in practice, 
tend to destroy whatever of such a disposi- 
tion the pupil might have been disposed to 
indulge, and to foster in its stead, corrupt 
and criminal selfishness. At school, he can- 
not be advanced except at the expence of his 
fellow. Now, may it not be true, that this 
erroneous training is the cause of our selfish 
feelings, and not a principle, implanted in 
our natnre, by our maker? What is it that 
constitutes genuine philanthropy? It is not, 
as we apprehend, that we should sacrifice our 
own happiness, to give our neighbor the same 
degree of pleasure. It is not an indifference, 
a disregard for our own interests. Such a 
system of benevolence, for it cannot be call- 
ed philanthropy, however it may sound, 
when regarded theoretically, exists neither 
in the bosora of the Creator, nor in the hearts 
of his creatures, The former has had regard 
to his own glory in all the works of his hands, 
and it is not his will that his creatures should 
sacrifice their own happiness to a fancied 
philanthropy, which cannot be real, unless it 
includes the whole human race. It should 
be understood, that our own happiness is in- 
creased, just in proportion as is that af our fel- 
low creatures, and that the semmum bonum 
of human felicity consists in identifving the 
interests of the whole human family,’so that 
none can be miserable, without derogating 
from the happiness of the rest; of course ma- 
king it their duty and their interest to apply 
the soothing balm to the wound which affects 
the whole. In proportion as the mind can 
be trained fully to appreciate these truths, 
so far have we approximated to obedi- 
ence to the divine command; so far 
have we become real, enlightened philan- 
thropists; so far have we acquired the art of 
loving our neighbor-as ourselves; an art, 
which, instead of being incompatible with 
our natures, enters intimately into the organ- 
| ization of humanity, and, if generally 

tised, will finally bring on that state of uni- 
versal happiness, which constitutes the mil- 








i lenium of human felicity. 
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be ns —_—____________——_—— ———— —___. 
Passage of the Green HHountains, 
Original. 


On the morning of the 26th of November 
last, we began to ascend the eastern side of 
the Green Mountains. Day-light had not 
yet spread its purple beams along the hori- 
zon; alight snow, that had fallen the day 
before, covered the ground and hung, in its 
whiteness, like a bridal veil over the brow 
of the mountains; the air was so pure, so 
still and transparent, that the stars appeared 
of unusual magnitude and brightness; their 
soft mellow light, in all its richness, falling 
upon the fields of snow, that were skirted 
and overshadowed by the tall, dark spruce 
and fir trees of the mountains, gave to the 
landscape a loveliness, an enchantment, 
which kindled in the bosom of the beholder 
-sensations the most beautiful and sublime, 
raptures that can only be felt by actually 
gazing on such a scene, Here the moun- 
tains were rising before us almost to the 
clouds, covered with a dark mantle of ever- 
green to their very tops; whilst the plains, 
stretching out beneath, glittering with star- 
light, displayed on their bosoms the alternate 
splendor of the heavens aud the long un- 
moving shadows of the mountains.—But 
long before we reached the summit, this 
scenery, so beautiful, so magnificent amid 
the obscuritysot’ star-light and shadow, was 
exhibited in new beauty and lustre. The 
shadows of night fled over the mountains, as 
the refracted beams of the sun appeared in 
the eastern horizon. Not acloud, not a va- 
por obscured the prospect; the same clear, 
cloudless serenity prevailed. Upon this 
elevated station, filled with the most eager 
anticipations, we waited with breathless 
anxiety for the rising of the sun. jut when 


he appeared, pouring forth a flood of golden | 


light, the mountains were instantly kindied 
with a thousand living splendors, ‘The new- 
fallen snow, hanging in the boughs of the 
dark green spruce-trees, that, like tall pyr- 
amids, shot up towards heaven in countless 
numbers, as far asthe eye could reach, along 
the sides and summits of the mountains, re- 
flected the rays of the sua from bough to 
bough, till the accumulated brightness ex- 
eeeded all deseription. 

These mountains are not confined toa 
ir yet toa single range; but 
are broken and irregular in their course, 
stretchitig from north to south, in some pla- 
ces, they spread cut to a great distance east 
and west in broken, unconnected ranges, 
embosoming the finest little valleys in the 
world, through which the streams, coming 
down ofrom the mountains, wind their way 
out from among the hills to the Hudson or 
Connecticut. | The green perennial ver- 
dure, with which the mountains are crown- 
ed, and from which they derive their name, 
is occasioned by a thick forest of spruce, 
fir and hemlock, that covers them from.the 
foot to the very summit, and by a carpet of 
thick green moss, stretching from rock to 
rock, and from tree to tree, till it renders 
them in some places almost inaccessible.— 
Whilst other mountains have hid their naked 
heads in the clouds; whilst}the storms and 


single peak, ne 


| tempests have dashed with pitiless fury 


ne 


‘into Ovid” where he is made to study eve- 
against their barren rocks for ages; whilst || rything which human ingenuity could invent 
the lightnings of heaven have run down their || to sully,degrade and ruin the mind of a young 
sides, darting from summit to summit, and || person. The Almighty Creator of the Uni- 
from crag to crag till every vestige of herb, || verse is caricatured by a set of grotesque 
fruit and flower has been consumed; during || personages, termed gods and godesses, so 
all this war, and desolation of the elements, || grossly sensual, so inordinately licentious, 
the Green Mountains haye remained un-|/ that were they to-day to appear in London, 
| scathed and unhurt. The same dark green || before sunset they would probably be, every 
| verdure now manties their tops and sides, || one of them where they ought to be—at the 
that met the eye of the white man, as he, |; tread-mill. The poor boy, however, must 
| for the first time, beheld their dark summits |) pore over all their amours, natural and un- 
stretching along the distant horizon. M. |) watural,—he must learn the birth, parentage 
Dec. 12, 1834. , and education of each, with the biography 
—_ of their numerous offspring, earthly as well 
as unearthly. He must study love-letters 
from the heavens to the earth, and metamor- 
'phoses which have almost all some low, im- 
, ‘ a _- | pure object. The only geography he learns 
In the evening of a long,"toilsome life, if} s ‘the world known to the oe ae. 
a man were to be obliged solemnly to de-|' t,,u¢h amember of the first maritime nation 
clare what, without any exception, has been on the globe, he learns no nautical science 
the most lovely thing which on the surface |) jut that possesed by people, who scarcely 
of this earth it has been his good fortune to |) dared to leave their shores; all his knowl- 
_witness, I conceive, that, without hesitation edge of military life is that childish picture 
| - — Ma = g wt stag J ge of it which might fairly be entitled ‘war;with- 
Indeed, if we believe that creation, with all) out gun-powder,”’ Buteventhe little which 
its charms, was beneficently made for man, || on these subjects he does learn, is so mixed 
it seems almost to follow that his mind, that | up with fable, that his mind gets puzzled and 
mirror in which every minute object is to be ‘debilitated to such a degree, that he is actu- 
reflected, must be gifted with a polish sufli- || ally unable to distinguish truth from falsehood, 
ciently high to enable it to receive the love- |! ang when he reads that Hannibal melted the 
ly and delicate images created for its enjoy- Alps with vinegar, he does not know wheth- 
ment. Accordingly, we observe with what | er it be really true or not. 
delight achild beholds light—colours—fruit, In this degraded state, with the energy 
and every new object that meets his eye; and| ang curiosity of their young minds blunted— 





College Goucation. 





By an Englishman. 
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the living world, they are nailed to the study 


we all know, that before his judgment “a actually nauseating the intellectual food 
permitted to interfere, for many years he which they had once so naturally desired, a 


feels, or rather suffers, a thirst for informa- 'whole batch of boys at the age of about 


_tion which is almost insatiable. ios fourteen are released from their schools to go 
He desires, and very naturally cesires, £0|' on. board men of war, where they are to 
know what the moon is!——what are the stars? 1 strive to become the heroes of their day 
where the rain, wind and storm come from? | They sail from their country ignorant almost 
1 
| 





With innocent simplicity he asks, what be-| of every thing that has happened to it since 
_comes of the light of acandle when it is || the days of the Romans—having been oblig- 
blown out? Any story or any history he |! ed to look upon all the phenomena of nature, 
greedily devours; and so strong does his} as well as the mysteries of art, without ex- 
youthful mind retain every sort of image im-|| planation, their curiosity for information on 
pressed upon it, that it is well known his af- || such subjects has subsided, They lean a- 
ter life is incapable of obliterating the ter- || gainst the capitan, but know nothing of its 
rors depicted there by an old nurse’s tales || power—they are surrounded by mechanical! 
of ghosts and hobgoblins of darkness. . || contrivances of every sort, but understand 
Now with their minds in this pure, healthy, || them no more than they do the stars in the 
voratinus state, the sons of all our noblest || firmament. They steer from one country to 
families, and o- the most estimable people |! another, ignorant of the customs, manners, 
in the country, are aiter certain prepara- | prejudices, oz languages of any; they know 
tions, eventually sent to those slaughter-| nothing of the eflect of climate—it requires 
houses of the understanding, our public | almost a fever to drive them from the sun; 
schools, where, weaned from the cha:ms of|! in fact, they possess no practical knowledge. 
; | The first lesson they learn from adversity is 
of two dead languages—like galley slaves, their own guiltless ignorance, and no sooner 





they are chained to these oars, and are ac-|) are they in real danger, than they discover 
tually flogged if they neglect toglabor. In- |) how ill spent has been the time they have 
: stead of imbibing knowledge suited to their | devoted to the religion of the heathen—how 
,youthfal age, they are made to leara the | vain it is in affliction to patter over the name 
names of Actwon’s hounds—to study the life |; of Actwon and his hounds! 

jo! Alexander's horse—to know the fate of]; That in spite of all these disadvantages, 
| Alcibiades’ dog—in short it is tco well), a set of highbred, noble spirited young men 
‘known that Dr. Lempriere made £3,000 a|'eventualiy become, as they really do, an 
year by the saie of a dictionary, in which} honor to their country, is no proof that their 
he had amassed, “for the use of schools,” || education has not done all in its power to 
tales and rubbish of this description. The || prevent them. 

| poor boy at last ‘‘gets, ’ as it is termed, 





Let any one weigh what they have nct. 
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learnt against what they have, and he will 
find that the difference is exactly that which 
exists between creation itself arfd a satchel 
of musty books, I own they.are skilfully 
conversant inthe latter; I own that they even 
deserve prizes for having made verses in im- 
itation of Sappho—odes in imitation of Hor- 
ace—epigrams after the model of the An- 
thologia as well as after the mode of Mar- 
tial; but what has the university taught them 
of the former? Has it even informed them 
of the discovery of America? Has it given 
them the power of conversing with the peas- 
ants of any one nation in Europe? Has it 
explained to them any one of the wonderful 
works of creation?—Has it taught them a 
single invention of art? Has it shown the 
young landed proprietor how to measure the 
smallest field on his estate? Has it taught 
him the first rudiments of economy? Hasit 
explained to him the principle of a pump?— 
Has it fitted him in any way to stand in that 
distinguised situation which by birth and for- 
tune, he is honestly entitled to hold? Has 
it given him any agricultural informagion, 
any commercial knowledge, any acqyypin- 
tance with mankind, or with business olvany 
sort or kind, and lastly, has it madé“him 
modestly sensible of his own ignorancg?— 
or has it on the contrary, done all in its pow- 
er to make him feel,not only perfectly satis- 
fied with his own acquirements, but contempt 
for those whose mindsare only filled with 
plain useful knowledge? 


Hemale Patriotism. 

When the British army held possession of 
Philadelphia, Gen. Howe’s head quarters 
were in Second street, the fourth door below | 
Spruce, in a house which was before occu- | 
pied by Gen. Cadwallader. Directly oppo- | 
site, resided William and Lydia Darrah, | 
members of the society of Friends, A su-! 
perior officer of the British army, believed 
to be the adjutant general,fixed upon one of 
their chambers, a back room, for private 





conference; and two of them frequently met || 
there with fire and candles in close consul- || 
tation. About the 2d of December, the ad- || 
jutant general told Lydia he wou!d be in the |! 
room at 7 0’clock, and remain late; and they || 
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a SESS + a ae 


| ington, not daring to confide it to her hus- || occurs several times in the Old ‘Testament, 
| band.—She quickly determined to make her || Deut. 28, 59, ‘‘ dnd sore diseases ;"’ in the 
way tothe American outposts. She inform- | Hebrew, ‘‘ Choleras.”’ ‘‘ And his sickness 
ed her family, that, as she was in want of) was sore;’’ Hebrew, “his Cholera.” “It 
flour, she would go to Frankford for some; || is an evil disease’’-—Hebrew, “‘it is Cholera.” 
her husband insisted that she should take the | pL 

servant maid with her, but to his surprise | 
she positively refused. She got across to), 
Gen. Howe, and solicited, what he readily | Original. 

granted, to pass through the British troops b : we is 

on the Jines. Leaving her bag at the mill, || The Schoolmaster is abroad,” was the 
she hastened towards the American lines emphatic remark of the most able and en- 
and encountered on her way an American | ghtened statesman, which England has for 
lieutenant colonel (Craig) of the light horse, || @@"Y years produced. It expresses, in his 
who, with some of his men, was on the look- peculiar way, his high conception of the im- 
out for information. He knew her, and in- || Portance of the office. It was his neeaning 
quired where she was going? She answer- that, as in former times, all the great chan- 
edin quest of her son, an officer in the ges which the world had undergone, had 


American army, and prayed the colonel to been effected by the Soldier, so those which 
alight and walk with her. He did so, or- had been lately and would be hereafter ef- 


dering his troops to keep in sight. ‘To him fected, had been and would be the work of 


‘ 

she disclosed her secret, after having obtain- the Schoolinaster. And the remark was 
ed from him a solemn promise never to be- prophetic, moreover, of the kind of changes 
tray her individually, as her life might be at which the future must bring. Not such 
stake with the British changes as Attila effected, when, with his 

Sin ‘entinciol Tis to ui Taee acer \unlettered hordes, himself as unlettered as 
hand, directed something for her to eat, and |tney he overran the Roman empire; not 
hastened to head quarters, when he made || 5°" @§ Charlemagne effected, when, by 
Gen. Washington acquainted with what he pw power of his arms, he united in himself 
had heard. Washington made, of course, ,the despotism of the dukes and petty kings 





Tke Schsolmaster, 














/and when he locked thedoor, and begged | 
|| her, with an air of mystery, to be seated, 
|| she was sure that she waseither suspected cr || 
i| betrayed, 


all preparation for baffling the meditated sur- br be the various portions of 

prise. Lydia returned home with her flour; | Willa + ray and Italy ; not such as 

sat up alone to watch the movement of the || °. illiam the Norman effected, when, by a 

*,° . . is rie ne sd » og) n . "J als 

British troops; heard their footsteps: but } _— victory, he reducc d all zanghene to 

when they returned, in a few days after, did | ~ es ction; — — asimarked the progress 

not dare to ask a question, though solicitous ] SS moeen ane: Fumes ahaa the delightful 

to learn the event The next ‘evening the | plains of Mexico and Peru—*‘ before them 

adjutant general came in and requested her || the eer Ae eee behind, the sleep 

to walk up to his room, as he wished to put |) © death.” But such changes as, gradually 

some questions. She followed him in terror: || effected, OE. ESR nee Lape: Cee ae 

,equality with each other; as must raise the 

|| lowest and depress the highest; as must un- 

foid io all men a knowledge of their rights 

. . ‘ - senarialle > oh ase Aatine 

ile inquired earnestly whether | and more especially; of theit datic 8; as mus 

any of hor family were up the last night he | subst.tute for reckless rulers suca as will act 

| and the other officer eet s.<-alee to'd him they || UaGaer the fear of God aad the fear of men; 

\ alt cetired at 8 o'clock. Te obsarved, «J || for degraded, ereaging, mean spirited sub- 

know you were asleep, for Eknocked at your || Je¢ts,incependeni citizers who will applaud or 

chamber door three 4imes before vou heard || C°#dema as conscience, not as their idol, or 

" . Se } o ay clin tetutae ¢ v ” T] ie 
me. Iam ata loss to imagine who gave || cag suall dictate; — gr ae 
wi PO ie ee . : - stand. |; rant laborers in every department of industr 

|Gen. Washington in‘urmation ef our intend ie pr gama nagar a P samen tS i 

ed attack. unless the wal’s of the house || SUC as willhave mindsto direct their hands 
4 , , ee ~ me & . | 


wished the family to retire early to bed; ad- | || —-such as will know how to render brute 


ding, that when they went away they would 
call her to let them out and extinguish their | 


lar, her curiosity was awakened.—She took | 
off her shoes and put her ear tothe key hole | 
of the conclave, and overheard an order for | 
all the British troops to march out late on 
the evening of the 4th, and attack General 
Washington’s army, then encamped at White 
Marsh. On hearing this she returned to 
her chamber, and lay down. Soon after, 
the officer knocked at the door, but she rose 
only at the third summons, having feigned 
herself asleep. Her mind was so much ag- 


|| Marsh, we found all their cannen mounted, || 


i - ss ‘and the troops prepared to receive us, and |! 
fire. She accordingly sent all the famiiy to | roops pre’ Me 


bed; but as the officer had been so particu- |, 





itated that from this moment she could nei- 
ther eat nor sleep; supposing it to be in her 
power to save the lives of thousands of her 
countrymen; but not knowing how she was 
to convey the information to General Wash- 


| (pron. chole) a disease, and ra, evil; hence 





could speak. When we arrivednear White 


|| strengih more subservient to honorable and 
|| profitabie purposes—such as will double, aye 
i treble, the value of every blow that shall be 
| struck, of every bodily effort that shall be 
made, 

' It is one among the favorable effects of 

Pu:torocicat. A learned writer in the |, this great change which the Schoolmaster is 
| Fingston Chronicle, has aitempted to give |' producing, that property or wealth, while it 
the derivation of the word Cholera. He |! must be greatly increased and more gener- 
says that the term Chulerw has heretofore || ally diffused, will be more secure to its pos 
been derived from the Greek chole, bile, || sessor. An enlightened community fur- 
‘and veo, to flow; but, besides the fact of |! nishes few depredators upoa the property of 
there being no bile in Cholera, he is wholly |; othess, and an enlightened mind will not in- 
unable to conceive how re can be formed |/ dulge that degrading passion of envy which 
from the verb reo. He is disposed to turn || seeks to appropriate to itself the just rewards 
to the Hebrew for the Etymology of the | of tae industry, frugality and skill of others, 
word, and considers it compounded or caoli, \) oF deems it criminal in them to enjoy it.— 
Envy too, will have less aliment to feed on, 

meaning an evil disease, which it has indeed || when the diffusion of information shall have 
proved itself to be! In thie sense the word || shown, as it must show, that great wealth 


we have marched back like*a parcel of, 
fools, °—— american Quarterly Review. 
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does not ensure happiness; and when it | But the moral education of children is 


shall have stripped, as it must strip, the 
wealthy man of much if not all of that influ- | 
ence which his wealth alone now enables 
him to maintain over the ignorant. 

And military glory, which has heretofore, 
by its brilliant glare, blinded the eyes of the 
ignorant, will glow lurid and pale when 
the sun of intelligence shall send its beams 
to every cottage in the land, Then the 
flaunting standards, the gorgeous array of 
hostile troops, and the blood and carnage of 
the field of battle, will exhibit a different ap-— 
pearance, and be beheld with diflerent emo- || 
tions. The arts of destruction will give | 
place to the arts of peace. The hero will 
sink and the statesman will rise in the esti- 
mation of mankind; and it will be consider- | 
ed more honorable to wield the scythe and | 
the axe than the sword and the musquet;—_ 
to cultivate the earth with the spade and the 
plough, than to fertilize it with the blood of 
brethren. 

If such changes are anticipated, and may 
be reasonably anticipated, from the labors of 
the Schoolmaster, important, indeed, must || 
be his calling. But there are particular | 
reasons which make its importance obvious, 
—reasons which come home to the besoms 
of us all, During the most interesting peri- 
od of their lives, our sons and daughters are 
committed, in part, to his guidance. It .s 
natural that most people should regard it in | 
this light rather than that in which it was 
regarded by the “ord Chancellor. In this 
view, it becomes his duty, to take cxre for 
their personal safety; to prevent the out- 
breakings of turbulent passions; to arouse 
emulation, but check it before it reaches the 
limits of envy; and in short to take care that 
the young mind and heart shel be surron- 
dered in no respect worse than when it was 
committed to his keeping. 

So far as moral education comes within || 
the Schooimaster’s province, it seems to me 
that his chief care should be, not to cause 
his pupils to be virtuous, by continual and 
incessant preaching, exhortations and admo- 
nitions, but to guard against and check ev- | 
ery deviation from rectitude, at first gently, 
and if gentleness fails, then with a severity | 
proportioned to the magnitude of the error, 
or the. degree of depravity it evinces. Hu- 

| 








man nature is inclined to virtue—its earli- 
liest, native impulses are in that direction, 
as clearly so, and as universally so, as the 
young tree shoots upwards from the seed.— 
This inclination should doubtless be fostered, 
but far better is it to bestow confidence upon 
the child—to urge him caward in his course, || 
to console him when he falls and cheer him | 
when he recovers, than to put evil into his | 
head by forbidding him to practice it, or to | 
show him the wrong path by commanding | 
him not to walk init. The inclination to| 
virtue is accompanied, in the youthful mind, | 
by the love of independence. Thisisarous- 
ed into action by a command or exhortation, 
however reasonable, and betakes itself to 
resistance. It is acommendable sentiment, 
implanted for noble purposes and should 
neither be smothered nor perverted, by as- 
saults made upon it, into obstinacy. 
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| grammar. 
what they cannot, without severe study, com- 


as the body—it is peculiarly exposed to that 


‘ar has not received adequate instruction in || 


' slightest hesitation, and without any mental 
i) 7 


| book will be a feast to which he will often 








not the main object of our primary schcols, 
That object is the cultivation of the mind; 
and it is an interesting enquiry, by what 
mode of procedure can this object be best 
accomplished? and what qualifications are 
most desirable in a teacher? 

Upon the first topic, my experience will 
not enable me to enlarge; but I may be 
permitted to make this obvious remark,that 
all instruction should be proportioned and 
accommodated to the capacity which is to 
receive it. Obvious as this truth is, I fear 
it has not been sufficiently regarded. Some- 
times the pride, and sometimes the necessi- 
ties of the parent, impel him to hasten too 
fast the education of his children,—and the 
teacher is constrained to disregard his duty 
in order to gratify the wishes of the parent. 
The young scholar is hurried from the spel- 
ling book to the reading book—from the 
reading book to the grammar—from gram- 
mar to arithmetic, before that which ts left 
has been sufficiently attended to, and before 
the mind has become sufficiently mature to 
comprehend what is taught. It is labor lost 
—often worse than lost—-to endeavor to in- 
struct young children in arithmetic and 
They will contfact a dislike for 


others pass them who started later than they. 





tions, wants and peculiarities of childhood— 
and with the strength and operations of 
‘young minds. He should know to what 
tasks they are adequate—in what way they 
are most easily developed—and in what 
manner their powers may be the most readi- 
ly brought into action. This is knowledge 
which Colleges do not teach, and which, 
important as it is to their science, metaphy- 
sicians have not condescended to seek afier; 
but to teachers it is essential, and to the 
want of it may be attributed in a great de- 
gree the failures they meet with. 

That he should have a thorough knowl- 
edge of whatever he is required to teach is 
too obviously true to be stated; but it is 
equally essential that he should have the 
faculty of imparting it. This faculty is pos- 
sessed by different persons in different de- 
grees, To acquire it, should be the study 
of the teacher. In this he may be aided by 
recollecting the various steps by which he 
| acquired the knowledge himseli; by fixing 
/his mind upon the most obvious idea of 
rs he wishes to communicate, stating 








_thafffirst, and then proceeding successively 
to those less obvious. It is often the fault 
| ofinstructors, that,being themselves familiar 
| with a particular study, they state first that 
whiéh they acquired last, that being the 


minds. To use the language of metaphysi- 


| 
prehend, and at twelve or fifteen will see | most strongly impressed npon their own 
} 


And the mind may be overworked as well 


danger in youth—and when it is overworked | 
the natural consequences are stupidity in 


cians, almost all our ideas are compound 
ideas, and ta convey them to others, partic- 
ularly to the young, it is necessary to take 
them to pieces and to communicate singly 





manhood and premature imbeciliiy. The | 
study of Grammar, in particular, is generé \-|| 
ly entered upor,three or four years too early. I! 

Cf all the branches taught in our common |! 


' . Py e 1} 
| schools that of reading is incomparably most || 


important, Al are probably convineed of! 


the truth of this remark, but all do not seem | 


to act according to this conviction. A schol- | 


this branch, who cannot read with ease to 
himself and pleasure to the hearer, His 
mind should receive the meaning of every 
word as readily and as easily as his eye re- 
ceives the impression of the letters. He 
should be abie to go forward without the 


efiort. Ifhe can do this, reading when he 
becomes a man will not be a task but a 
pleasure—not a labor but a relaxation. A 


resort, Instead of spending a whole day in 
reading a newspaper, or postponing the task 
to the next Sunday, he will despatch it in 
some one of the short intervals of rest which 
are often necessary ina day of Jabor. In|! 
comparison with reading, by which I mean 
reading well, arithmetic and wrilips are in-|| 
significant. That nourishes, sffengthens, | 
and I had almost said, forms the mind; || 
these, though indispensable, are but the || 
tools with which the mind works, and may 
be obtained, to a sufficient degree, with lit- 
tle expense of time and instruction. 

What are the qualifications most desirable 
in an instructor? He should understand 
human nature as it appears in the young.— 
He should be acquainted with the disposi- 











the parts. 

A teacher should love Jearning—and 
should love to teach for the sake of teach- 
ing, and not solely for the sake of the pe- 
euniary reward which has been promised 
him. Not having this feeling can hardly 
be mentioned as a reproach toa man, but 
having it fits him, more completely than any 
thing else can, for the discharge of the du- 
ty. He who delights in the pleasure which 
the perception of a new idea gives to the 
young; who is made happy by witnessing 
the daily progress of his scholars; who 
looks forward to the good which his instrue- 
tion must do them; who sees them in his 
imagination, and hopes to see them in reali- 
ty, occupying, in their manhood, high stations 
of public usefulness, must be, beyond all 
doubt, a more successful teacher than he, 
who, impelled by no other consideration than 
a dislike of labor, or the necessity of provid- 
ing for his quarter bills at College, under- 
takes a task which is to him unpleasant. It 
is to this last class, that much of the ill suc- 
cess of our schools is owing. It is to them, 


| that often frdm necessity, and often from 


choice, resort is generally had, and no su- 
perintending committee is empowered by 
law or by nature to make enquiry into any 
qualifications they may possess, except their 
acquaintance with the branches to be taught. 
Their aptitude for teaching, and their love 
of learning, can be ascertained only by ex- 
periment. 

A teacher should love children. To the 
one who does, his labors will be sweet—to 
the one who does ~~* his labors will be un- 
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mixed bitterness and vexation. He should 
accustom himself to consider them children, 
not answerable, as an adult would be, for 
every act of misconduct, nor punishable for 
every slight disorderor neglect. He should 
try to revive the feelings of hisown youth— 
that he may regard their sports with compla- 
cency, may sympathize with their distresses, 
and may know how to contribute to their 
happiness, preserving at the same time en- 
ough of gravity and sobriety of demeanor to 
ensure respect. In this way he will win 
their confidence, and encourage them, if 
any thing can, to exert all their faculties to 
fulfil their duties to him, to their parents and 
to society. 

A school, having a teacher with all these 
qualifications, and scholars in whom nature 
and their parents have implaated right dis- 
positions, must present a spectacle which the 
patriot and the philanthropist cannot witness 
without emotion. And he who is at the 
head of it, in addition to the pleasure which 
he must feel in contemplating the scene 
around him, must derive still higher pleas- 
ure from the elevating consciousness that he 
is fulfilling a high and responsible duty.— 
And perhaps even the glory awaits him, of 
having formed minds which will leave their 
impress upon their age, and render signal 
services to their country. 
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Tue Exerer News-Lerver. It is an an- 


cient maxim, that “ profiered advice is always | 
slighted.” We believe this to be generally true, | 


but not [‘always’; we ourselves form 
perhaps a small, exception. We are really 
obliged to the facetious editor of the valuable 


one, 


paper above named, for the kindness and con- || 


sideration so characteristic of his usual disposi- 
tion, which he has displayed, in stepping out of 
his way, and excluding from his print, half a 
column of more generally interesting and Jifer- 
ary matter, to read us a long hemily upon sub- 
More es- 
pecially do we conceive ourselves bound to re- 
ceive,and return thanks for the advice given, in 
consideration of the long experience, which he 
very modestly claims for himself in the philos- 
ophy of an editorial life. We hone, that, like 
Franklin, of whom this same editor may be 
considered all but a facesimtle, he will be con- 
tent with our promise to render the same be- 
nevolent services to our younger brethren, if we 
ennnot, as we might wish, return the like favor 
to the more experienced editor himself. We 
would not presume to doubt the gentieman’s 
word, when. he supposes Ais paper to be entitled 
to the undivided support of the ex-governors 
and members of Congress, and heartily wish 
him joy of the unbounded influence which the 
exclusive patronage of such men must give his 
paper. We doubt not that one such subscriber 
in his eye, is of more value than many, than 
scores of the honest yeomanry of the state. We 
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can therefore duly appreciate the degree of the 
gentleman’s self-denial, when, for our consola- 
tion, he honestly, though unwillingly adtnits the 
bad taste of all these ex and in gentry, in not 
more generally subscribing for his paper. We 
doubt not that such a taste, as displayed in this 
particular case, is very detrimental to the inter- 
ests, not merely of the editor himself, but of the 
state of New Hampshire. For ourselves, if in 
a situation so to do, we should certainly vote 
for such an amendment of the oaths of office 
now taken, as to require all public functionaries 
not only to swear by the holy evangelists to sup- 
port the Constitution and laws of the State, but 
also—the Exeter News-Letter. We doubt not 
the correctness of the gentleman’s opinion in 
regard to the premonitory symptoms usually ut- 
tending the ‘ falling-away-sickness,’ since he 
vouches for its truth by the test of experienee. 
We also, in accordance with his wish, with- 
draw our claim of being the only literary peri- 
odical in the state, in favor of the News-Letter ; 
for we suppose that a political paper, which is 
not political, but neutral, must be, if any thing 
at all, a literary paper. We also admit, that he 
has doubtless experienced the petty rascality of 
many aCongress-man in refusing to keep his 
paper, after he had taken it for months; but 





with that philanthropy, which includes in its 
embrace the whole human family, and, with | 
due regard to the ‘reputation’ of these worthy | 
dignitaries and the well-being of the state, over | 
which he maintainssuch a parestal surveillance, | 


he has concluded, with the listlessness and ‘n- |) 


difference ofthe Indien at the stake, to smoke |! 
| his pipe in peace with al! the world, and, like a! 


; phe 
good soul as he is, to say not one word about it. | 


And now, Mr. Editor, if we co lack experience | 


missions, give us credit for perfect ingen ous- | 
ress and candor? One word more—as a!l men 
of genius and taste must allow the News-Letter | 
and the Literary Gazette to be, above all bp: | 
parison, the best papers in the state, let us, if! 
ihere is no other way of getting ourselves info 


general favor and increasing still more our || 


growing subscription-lists, force ourselves upon 
the notice of the public, by dint cf long articles | 
and reciprocal puffing. 


Common Scuoois. In the articie entitled 
“The Schoolmaster,” which will be found in 
another part of this paper, are contained many 
important truths connected with the design and 
best method of instruction in these primary in- 


tention of all engaged in teaching, to the senti- 
ments therein advanced. They are the views 
ora gentleman of high standing, and formed 
part of an address originally delivered by him 
before an association of schoolmasters. We re- 
gret the euthor was unwilling to permit his 


! 
] 
| 
¥ , 
stitutions, We would particularly invite the at- | Tre vast pays or Pomprn. This new and 


name to appear, but are not the less grateful 


for this, and other articles from his pen, which 
will appear hereafter. 


jagon:cnt. 
+ ' ; ; 
| he collected, should be destitute of the means of 
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Lyceums. These associations, designed as 
well to bene fit their members by a system of mu- 
tual instruction, as to advance the cause of pop- 
ular edacation generally, are now in successful 
operation in most ofthe considerable towns in 
Massachusetts. We believe the course usually 
pursued in their establishment, is to form a so- 
ciety of as many persons as practicable in a vil- 
lage, each of whom contributes to the purchase 
of apparatus requisite to a familiar illustration 
of the sciences, and, if necessary, to the payment 
of lecturers. 








Able men are then engaged to 
treat, in a series of popular discourses, the most 
important subjects of knowledge, whether sci- 
entific, moral or philosophical. These lectures 
are commonly delivered in the evening, and in 
many places are open to the gratuitous admis- 
Their 
effect cannot but be favorable to the intelligence, 
The 


people must inevitably grow wiser and better, 


sion of all who choose to resort to them, 
manners and morals of the community. 


wherever they exist and are properly con- 
ducted. 

In New Hampshire, with few exceptions, we 
are sorry tosay, Lyceums either do not exist, or 
jare in a very languishing condition. 





In fact, in 
i numerous instances Mere they were formed, 
Why is it thus? Is 
important to our citizens than 
to those of any sister confederacy? 


| they have become defunct. 


knowledve less 


We appre- 
hend not; and we think it the duty of eur edu- 
cated und proft 


' 
sional men,who know the worth 
| of learning, to come forward in the business of 
juferming the public mind. Letthem volunteer 
their services in a exuse so worthy of encour- 


No village, where an audience can 


| instruction and rational amusement during the 
: 2 2 : i] 
and discreiion, will you not, after all these ad- {| 


iong evenings of this inclement season, Espe- 


cially co we imagine that something of the kind 
should be in operation in this town, 


If we have 
| ho’ been misinformed, two Lyceums did exist 
| here. Have they been consigned to the tomb 


| of the Capulets, er will they be revived? “ Nous 


| verrons.” 


| 7 = 

| The venerable Matthew Carey of Philadel- 
| phia, is devoting his old age to the pursuits of 
1 

i 


iterature. Several articles from his pen have 


j appeared in the New England and Kuicker- 
|bocker Mogezines. How much happiness 
| must he derive from his acquaintance with let- 
To the aged among us we would say, go 
and do likewise. ‘ 





lntest novel of Bulwer will be read with pleas- 
ure and profit, i vead attentively. ‘Though we 
think the author displays hardly so much pow- 
eras insome of his former works, we were 
much: better pleased with this than its predeces- 
sor, the Pilgrims of the Rhine. The book is 
principally valuable as illustrating the manners. 
and customs of the Romans at the period des-- 
cribed. 
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POETRY. — | 
actineeiieniantiaetanina a 


~ be Auilting. 





The following is descriptive of a scene in| 
which I lately participated with a circle of my | 
friends in this city. If you publish it, you will | 
“have the approbation of NANCY. | 


The day is set, the ladies met, 
And at the frames are seated, 

In order placed, they work in haste, 
To get the quilt completed. 

While fingers fly, their tongues they ply, 
And animate their labors, 

By counting beaux, discussing clothes, 
Or talking of their neighbors. 





“ Dear, what a pretty frock you’ve on”— 
“ I’m very glad you like it.” 
“1’m told that Miss Micomicon 
Don’t speak to Mr. Micate.” 
“I saw Miss Bell the otherday 
Young Brown’s new gig adorning—” 
“ What keeps your sister Ann away?” 
“She went to ‘Troy this morning.” 


“Tis time to roll—my needle’s broke’ -- 
“ So Tabor’s stock is selling ;” 
“ Abby’s wedding gown’s bespoke,” | 
“Lend me your scissors, Ellen.” 
“ That match will never come about”— 
“ Now don’t fly in a passion.” | 
“ Corsets, they say, gre going out”— 
“Yet, busks are all the fashion.”— 





The quilt is done, the tea begun— 1] 
The beaux are all collecting; ( 
The table’s cleared—the music heard, | 
His partner each selecting. 
The merry band, in order stand 
The dance begins with vigor— 
And rapid feet, the measures beat, 
And trip the mazy figure. 


Unheeded by, the moments fly, 
Old Time himself seems dancing, 
Till night’s dull eye is op’d to spy 
The steps of morn advancing. 
Then closely stow'd to each abode, 
The carriages go tilting, 
And many a dream has for its theme, 
The pleasures of the quilting. 
ALBANY MICROSCOPE. 


fev Mother. 





No sculptured marble rears its head i] 
Above her cold and narrow bed: 
Affection’s tears bedew the spot 

Which Memory treasures, unforgot: 
My Mother’s grave! how mucii of wo 

Those words express there’s none may know, 
But those whose heerts like mine have bled, 

When bending o’er o mother dead, 


A mother’s love! it knows no change, 
Though far from Wisdom’s way we range; | 
Ilowever wayward, vain and wild, 

A mother’s heart clings to her child: 

When pierced by Slander’s venomed dart 

A mother’s love! it cheers the heart: 

Her bosom stil! a refuge is 

From Earth's cold scorn and bitterness. 


| 
| 


The twilight breeze, which fans e’en now 
The fever of my burning brow, 

So fraught with wild imaginings, 

Whose hallowed memories round me cling: 
In fancy once again I press 

A shadeless brow in mad excess; 

I hear again those accents wild— 
* Stranger, protect my orphan ehild! i 





“ This earth she will not cumber long: 

O shield her gentle heart from wrong! 
And when the hour of death draws near, 
With kindly voice her spirit cheer: 
Thou, Father of the fatherless, 

My suffering child in mercy bless, 

Leave her not, Saviour, comfortless, 
Exposed to want and wretcheduess.” 


Again beside her dying bed 

I kneel, and tears of anguish shed: 
Once more those words my spirit greet: 
“ Weep not, we soon again shall meet, 
That feverish eye—that wasted form, 

| Foretell thy fate in Life’s young morn— 
Victim of sorrow,scorn and wrong, 
Farewell! thou wilt not linger long.” 


Again I clasp in speechless wo, 

The wreck of all I loved below— 
Receive once more that parting kiss, 
So fraught with more than bitterness— 
I hear her pale lips faintly say, 

“ Her strength be equal to her day! 

Oh lista dying mother’s prayer, 

And, Father, take her to thy care.” 





Oh God! on my devoted head 

How fell that blow, when cold and dead, 
I clasped unto my aching breast, 

The form which once my vision blessed: 
‘That form no more can bless my sight,— 
‘That hand whose pressure was delight, 
Within the cold damp earth is hid, 


|| Mould’ring beneath the coflin’s lid. 


|| My spirit yearns to flee away, 


‘Zo reaims of pure celestial day, 

Where Care nor Strife can ever come 
To dim the brightness of our home: 
Life’s lamp burns low within my heart— 
Each earthly tie is rent apart; 


| Soon, soon this feverish strife will cease, 
| And I shall sleep where all is peace. 


ELOISA. 
Chapter on Temper. 

One of the most impressive admonitions 
ever given to a mother, is found in the ad- 
vice of her physician, never to nourish her 
infant ina passion, as the pure fouptain from 
whence it derives support, is for a time pois- 
oned by the ebullitions of rage, and con- 
vulsions and death too frequently follow.— 
How dreadful, therefore, isthe consequence 
of passion, when it may even endanger the 
life of the innocent being at the very mo- 
ment when it receives the nourishment so 
necessary for its existence—and how fre- 
quently isevery enjoyment poisoned by giv- 
ing away to the force of a crabbed, petulent, 
wayward temper. Something may be charg- 
ed to Dame Nature in the formation of our 
tempers, but more to early impressions—as 
to proper corrections, to severe admonitions 
in repressing and checking the gusts of pas- 
sion of a child. This watchful and anxious 


duty is more necessary with a daughter than | 


with a son, because a boy is thrown upon | 


ness and passion are promptly checked by | 
prompt punishment,and the rough treatment | 
he experiences on life’s stormy billows, is | 
an efficient corrective of a bad temper. Not} 
so with a girl. From her pursuits and do- 
mestic habits, she is necessarily estranged 
from the world until that period arrives 
when she is called upon to take an interest 
in its bustling concerns, when her accom- 





plishments, draw around her friends and ad- 
mirers; and when she is about to be trans- 
lated from scholastic pursuits and maiden 
habits to the more elevated sphere in which 
the wife or mother moves.—Here is the 
trying moment.—The ardent admirer sees 
in the object of his fond affection nothing 
but what is truly amiable; he finds her all 
that glowing fancy had painted ;—but v;hen 
the giddy lover is superseded by the tem- 
perate husband, and he anxiously examines 
with deeper scrutiny into the qualities of her 
head and heart, he is shocked beyond ex- 
pression to find youth and beauty under the 
deformity of a confirmed bad temper, and he 
dates his misery and unhappiness from that 
moment of his unfortunate discovery—he 
finds that nature has not been munificent in 
this blessing, but neglect had strengthened 
natural propensities, like a fair garden which 
is allowed to be overrun with weeds. 

If he is blest with health, he cannot enjoy 
it, from the fretful contradiction of her tem- 
per; if he has to labor with care and anxie- 
ty, his home is always hateful to him ; if 
he advises he is treated with neglect; if he 
admonishes he is threatened with displeasure ; 
if he raises his voice in anger, he is assail- 
ed with tenfold violence—hisservant refus- 
es to remain with him--his friends will not sac- 
rifice their comfort to‘her splenetic humors: 
she is unhappy herself, and makes. every 
|| one unhappy around her, while the husband, 
} driven to other sources of enjoyment, too 
frequently plunges into dissipation and ruin. 
because he cannot find that happy retreat 
|| which his ardent fancy had painted. A bad 
|| temper, therefore, in woman, poisons all 
| happiness and turns her milk to gall; blights 
|| her youth, and brings on premature, fretful 
|| old age, pzlls all her enjoyment, banishes her 
i{ friends, and renders her home comfortless 
| Far different i§ the ripe, rich 

















| 
1 
| 


|| and barren. 
| harvest of a home made bright and happy 
_by the sweet temper and mild deportment of 
||an amiable wife, who, if afflictions cross her 
| husband abroad, finds comfort and consola- 
| tion in his domicile; is happy in a company 
|| whose temper is like the silver surface of a 
|| lake, calm, serene, and unruffled. If he is 
|| rich, his admiring friends rejoice in his pros- 
|| perity, and delight in his hospitality, because 
|| all around him is light, airy and sunshine; if 
|, he is poor, he breaks his crust in peace and 
'| thankfulness, for itis not steeped in the wa- 
|| ters of bitterness. | An amiable temper is a 
|| jewel of inestimable value inthe sum of 
| earthly happiness, because with that alone, 
‘the whims of a cross husband may be over- 
|] come: the boisterous may be tamed; the un- 
| ruly conquered; the fretful tranquilized; and 
the hurricane softened and hushed, as the 


> ‘ | mild zephyr that sweeps o’er the honey suck- 
the world, mingles with mankind, and rude- | py P 


les under the casement. 
‘THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
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